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Among ihc many attractions lor the visitor to Pompeii is the 
town"* amphitheatre - 1 he oldest one to survive from the Roman 
world. Built in about 70 B.c., it bi almost one hundred and fifty 
years older than the most famous Roman amphitheatre, the 
Colosseum at Rome. Pompeii's amphitheatre is built up against 
the town’s defeniive walls on it* wiwfft £ide h taking advantage 
of the irtiGcul embankment already in existence. The thirty- Ei vc 
rows of seats provided Ibr about 20.IMM) spectators, roughly the 
same capacity us lord's cricket ground. External stni teases lead 
to tbe lopmosi seals; access to the seats lower down is from 
gloomy comdOTi running beneath them. 

Advertising delights 

Unique to Pompeii is ihe survival of hundreds of inscriptions 
painted by professional sign-writers on the external walls of 
houses and even on ttimib*. Many of these protnote candidates 
for the town's local elections, but a smaller number publicise 
games lo be held in the amphitheatre, Iliese give us un idea of 
the variety of shows seen at Pompeii all year round: in addition 
to gladi atonal comb&ls, the arena's audience was entertained 
with the hunting of wild beasts and athletic competitions. The 
shows were paid for by local magi sir ale*, as one nf their finan- 
cial commitment! to the town on being successfully elected to 
office. One ot these painted inscriptions reads as follows: L There 
will be twenty pairs of gladiators of Decimus Lucretius Satrius 
Valens, permanent priest of Nero Caesar son of Augustus, and 
ten pairs of gladiators of his son Derimus Lucretius Valens, on 
2^1 h March: there will be :i hunting show and cover hy the 
awniug.' This advert dale « from the period A*n, 50-54 f when 
Nero had been adopted by Claudius as his heir, but was not yet 
emperor himself- Local notables competed with each other to 
preseni the most magnificent games, with the largesi number of 
gladiators. The family tomb of this father and son has recently 
been discovered ju si outside Pompeii, and the mt^t impressive 
slone inscription recovered from it also proudly recalls how the 


young Lucretius Valcm, together with hin father, had displayed 
thirty five pairs of gladiators on one occasion. 

A yet more vivid illustration of the games is provided by paint- 
ings on the over two metre-high parapet that protected the spec- 
tators from the violence in the arena. These paintings depicted 
hunting scenes, such as a tiger pursuing a boar, and a panther 
chasing deer. These paintings were visible when excavated in 
1814, but no longer are even any traces apparent, after a severe 
frost in 1816 fatally damaged them. 

These shows were attended not only by the people of Pompeii, 
but also by men and women from the surrounding countryside 
and from neighbouring towns who converged upon the amphi- 
theatre. which was conveniently situated for this purpose on the 
edge of the town, near two of its main gates. Likewise, the fact 
that gladiatorial shows in other towns (such as Nuceria, NoU. 
and Puteoli) were advertised at Pompeii, suggests that Pompeians 
too would have travelled to other towns to watch shows. 


Lfnadvertised events 


Tacitus (ells us of a riot in A.fi. 59 n which erupted among the 
spectators as- Pompeians fought against the Nuccrians (An/mls 
1417): *At about this time, there arose from a trifling beginning 
a lerri hie massacre among the people of Xuceria and Pompeii ai 
a gladiatorial show... attacking each other a s a result of small- 
town nmmli ness ? they took up insults* then stone v finally swmis. 
The Pompeians in whose town the show was being put on 
emerged the strungo. Many bfucLTians were earned off to Rome, 
their bodies mutilated with wounds, and many wept for the 
deaths of their children or parents.../ The episwie was serious 
enough to have warranted the intervention! of the Senate at 
Rome. A decree was issued exiling the organizer of the show (a 
disreputable nobleman who had already been banned from the 
Senate), and forbidding the Pompeians from holding any other 
Such gatherings for ten years. It is unclear exactly how thi^ 
punishment affected the Pompeians: most likely they were no! 


a | in wed to hold gJadiatori&l shows in then amphitheatre, but 
other types of show (such as athletics) cominued to be presented. 
Certainly some Pompeians at least were unrepentant about their 
violent behaviour, as two pictures demonstrate. 


Celebrating hooliganism 

Hie first uf these, a painting found in the peristyle of a private 
house (J,iii,23), now in Naples Museum, Room 77, provides a 
dramatic illustration of this riot. It shows an aerial view of the 
ainphi theatre, with people fighting in the arena, in the seating, 
and even outside it. The artist has not represented the bmldmg 
accurately, but has aimed at vividness. Nevertheless, the build- 
ing is immediately recognisable as Pompeii’s amphitheatre, not 
least because of the town’s walls and towers in the background, 
and the palaestra beside It. The people arc much larger than they 
would ready have been against this background: the large palaes- 
tra with its central swimming pool depicted on the right is in real- 
ity on the left. The painter has also tried to portray the canvas 


awning drawn across the seating. Faintly visible on the wall of 
the palaestra arc words in I-atin and Greek wishing good fortune 
to Dccimus Lucretius Satrius Valcns and to the emperor Nero. 
These capture the sort of shouts with which local notables and 
ihe emperor would have been acclaimed in the amphitheatre. At 
the bottom of the picture are trees growing m the open space next 
to the amphitheatre - Ihe accuracy of this detail has been 
confirmed by plaster casts of the roots of mature trees made by 

archaeologists here. . 

The picture incidentally provides us with insight into what 
happened on performance days: foe instance, we can sec a 
temporary stall erected in the open space around the amphithc- 
atre probably selling refreshments to spectators. As at baseball 
matches in the United States today, people must have moved 
about during the performances and in the intervals to buy them- 
selves the ancient equivalent of hot-dogs and Pepsi-Cola. 
Inscriptions painted in between the exterior arches at ground 
level, unco ered in 181 3 but since vanished, reveal that the local 
magistrates granted permission (presumably for a fee) to indi- 
viduals for sites for their stalls. 



The not itself clearly had an impact upon popular linagma 
tion at Pompeii. In addition to the riot painting, a second illus- 
tration. a graffito consisting of a picture and words scratched 
upon an external wall of the 'house of the Dioscuri* (VI.ix.6), 
also appears to celebrate the prowess of the Pompeians in heat- 
ing up their rivals! lhc picture shows a victorious gladiator with 
weapons coming down some steps, and beneath is the text: * You 
Camparu perished together with the Nucerians in the victory!* 


The games in the amphitheatre provided an opportunity for 
practically the whole population of Pompeii to gather together* 
seated in sections of the amphitheatre according to social rant. 
The presiding magistrate could gain prestige for himself and his 
family, whilst other members of the local elite occupied the best 
seats next to the arena. The Pompeians' sense of community 
identity and the hierarch icaJ jmrictiin: of their society might be 
strengthened in this way, although^ as the riot shows, this might 
nol always be such a positive experience for non-Pompeians! 

Alison Cooley wfcn has ju.m taken up a Lectureship at the 
University of Weanvtci. i t an expert an what the Romans wrote 
on their watts. 


